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Pniface 



Since early in the 1970'^, victimization surveys 
have been carried out under the Natipnal Crime 
Sutvey (NCS) program to provide insight iqto the 
impact of crime w American SiKiety. As one of 
the most aoibitio^l efforts yet undertaken for fill- 

"^ing some of W gaps in crime data, the suryeys, 
carried out for the Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration (LEAA) by the U.S. Bureau of 
the Census, .are supplying tne criminal justice 
community with new ii^^mat^n on crime and its 
victims, complementing^tfta resources already on 
hand for purposes of planning, evaluation, and 
analysis. Based on representative sampling of 
HousehoUis and commercial estabba^ments, the 
program hks had two major elements, a continu- 
ous national survey and separate surveys in 26 
central cities across the Nation. 

Based on a scientifically designed sample of 
housing i/nify^ithiiv^each jurisdiction, the city 
surveys had a t wpf ortT purpose; thn^ .assessment of , 
puMic. attitudes, about crime and relat^y matters 
and the devele^menl of information utl tlhe extent 
and nature of residents' experiences with selected 
forms' of criminal victimizaTion. The attitude ques- 
tions were asked of the occupants of a random 
half of the housing. units selected for the victimi- 
zatioiv survey. In order *to avoid biasing respon- 
dents* answers to the attitiide que.stioni|| this part 
of the Kurvey was administered before tne victimi- 
zation questions. Where^ the attitude questions 
were ask^ of persons age 16 an4 ovet, the \tc- 
timization\survey applied to individu^s age 12 
and over Wtause the attitude questions wer6 
designed to elicit personal opinions and percep- 
tions as of the date of the interview, it was n«t 
necessary to associate a particular time frame 
with {his portion of the survey, even though some 
queries made reference to a period of time 

* preceding the survey. On the other hand, the vic- 
timization quest io^ vrefefred/^ to a' fixed time 
fraioe — t|)e 12 months preening the month of in- 
terview — and respondents were^a^ked to recall 
details concerning their experiences as victims of 
one or more of the following cri^ies, whetitftr 

^«Dmpleted or attempted: rape, personal robbery, 
asstolt, personal larceny, burglary, household lar- 
ceny, and motor vehicle theft. In adoHion, infor- 
miUion about burglary and robbery of businesses 
and certain other organizations was gathered by 
means o^ a victimization survey of commercial 



establishments, conducted separately from the 
household survey. A previous'^ublication, Crimi' 

• nal Victimization Surveys in Minneapolis (1977), 
provided comprehensive Coverage of results from 
both the household and con^^^ercial victimization 
surveys. < 

Attitudinal information presented in this report 
was obtained from interviews >^4ln the occupants 
of 4,965 housing units (8,794 residents age 16 and 
over), or 95,7 percent of the units eligible for in- 
terview. Results of these interviews were inflated 
by means of a multistage weighting procedure to 
produce estimates applicable to all residents age 
16 and over :ukJ to demographic and siK'ial sub- 
-groups of that population. Because they derived 
from a survey rather than a complete census, 

' these* estimates are subject to .camplijn^ error. 
They also are subject to response and processii^ 
errors. The ^ects of sampling error or variability 
can /be accurately determined in a carefully de- 
.sighed survey . In this report , ) analytical state^ 
ments involving comparisons have met the test 
that th^ differenced cited are equal to or greater 
than approximate t^ stjindard errors^, in other 
words, the chances aiie at least 95 out of 100 that 
the differences did not result solely from sampling 
variability. Estimates based on zero«or on about 
10 or fcwpr sample casc^ were ^considered ut 
reliable and were not u^d in the analysis/f)f 
siu-vcy f^^sults. y 
» rljc 37 data tables in Appendix I of this report 
are organized in a sequence that generally corre- 
sponds to the analytical discussion. Two technical 
appendixes and a glossary follow the data tables: 

. Appendix fl consists of a facsimilcvof the survey 
questionnaire (FornT NCS 6), and Appendix III 
supplies information an sample design and size, 
the estimation proc^ure, reliability of estimates, 
and significance testing; it also contains standard 

terror tables. 
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Crime and attitudes^ 



• During the 1960's, the President's Commission 
on JLaw Enforcement and Administration of Jus- 
V tice observed that "What America doe»^ about 
crime depends ultimately upon how Americans 
sec crime . . . The lines along which the Na- • 
' fion takes specific action* againU crime will be^ 
those that the puUic believes to be the necessary 
ones.** Recognition of the importance of soeietaJ 
perceptions about crinne prompted the Commis- 
sion to authorize several public opinion surve^ 
on the matlerJ In addition to measuring the^lle- 
■ *^ree of concern over crime, those and subsequent 
surveys provided information on a variety of re- 
lated subjects^ such as the nianifer in which fea^ 
of crime affects people's lives, circumstances 
engemjering fear for personal safety, members o^ 
the population frelatively more intimidated by or 
^ fearful of crimeL and the effectiveness of criminal 
ji^tice- systems. ' Bas^ on a sufficiently large 
sample, moreover, attitude surveys can provide a 
mean^ for examining the influence pf victimiza- 
tion experiences upon personal outlooks. 
Conductod periodically m the same ^ea, attitude 
surveys distinguish fluctuations ^n 
public concern; conducted under 
dures in different areas, they pr 
comparing attitudes in * two or 
With the advent of the National^ 
(NCSn^ragram, it became possible 
large-scaleV attitudinal surveys addr^j 
and other issues, thereby enabling i 
participate m appraising the status of'public^^safe- 
in their ommuniti^^ f* 
^ Based on data froiti a 1974 attitu'dinal' survey, 
this report apalyzes the responses of Minneapolis 
resid^r^ts- to questions covering four topical areas: 
crime trends, fear q( crime, residenti^ 'problems 
lifestyles, and local police performance. 
Ccjrtain questions, relating to NttLisehold activities, 
: asked only one persoivp^r household (the 
-^\'hoi«ehold nK5pnaeitt^')T^ whereas others were 
/ administered to-^ll flersbns age 16 and over ("in- 
dividual respondents**), including the' househofti 




^ respondent.^ Results, were obtained for the total 
measured p\>pufation and for several demographic 
and social subgroups. . 



irmkm iiT Jiwli^f TV ClfigJIenge if f Vf/n* to ;i hrvc Sitctcty. 
jV^uililnfiiwi. DC: U S.^^ivcrnmcnf Prinlini^Office. Fehriiary 



Conceptually, the survey mcorporated ques* 
tions pertaining to behavior as well as' opinion. 
^ Concerning behavior, .for example, each res'pon- 
dent for a household was asked where its mem- 
bers shopped for food and other merchandise, 
where they lived before iTloving to the present 
neighborhood, an^^ how long they had Ttjfcd at 
that-' address. Additional questions asked of the 
household respondent were designed to elicit 
opinions about neighborhood in generat, about 
the rationale for selecting that particular commu- 
nity and leaving the former residence, and about 
^f^tors that influenced shopping practices. None 
of the questions asked, of the household respon- 
dent raised the, subject of crilie. Respondents 
were free tb answer at will. In contrast, most of 
the individual attitude questions, ^ked of all 
household members age 16 and over, dealt specif* 
ically with matters relating to crime. These per- 
sons were aafted for viewpoints on subjects such 
as crime trends in the local community and in the 
Nation, chances of being personally attacked or 
robbed, neighborhood safety during the day or at 
night, the impact of fear of crime on behavior, 
and the effectiveness , of the local police. For ^ 
many of these questions, response categories 
were preiletermined and interviewers were in- 
• structed to probe for an^we^'s matching'thcTse on 
\ the questionnaire. / r 

fr Although the attitude surve>^ has provided a 
wealtK of data, the re^GIIs are opinions. For ex- 
ample, certain resMlents may havd perteived 
crime as a ^wing threat .or neighborhood safety 
as deteriorating, when, in fact, crii^ had declined) 
and neighborhixxis had become safer. Fur\^ 
thermore, individuals from the same n^'ghbor- 
hood'or with similar per^lt^characteristics ^d/. 
or experiences may have had conflicting opinions \ 
about any given issue. 'Nevertheless, people's / 
opinions, beliefs, and perceptions about crinie are * 
important because they may influence behftvio<V 
bring about changes in certain routine activnies, 
affect household 5<(krity measures, or result in 
pressures on local ^thorities to improve police 
services. 

The relationship between victimization experi- 
en(^es and attitudes is a recurring theme in the 
an;4^tical section of this report. Iriformation con- 
cerning such experiences was gathered with sepa- 
rate questionnaires. Forms NC^ T^and 4y used in 
administering the victimization t&omponent of the 

Victimiz2ltion suriey resutfs appeared iiV>^ 
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(1977), wUcli abo contains a detafled description 
^ ' of the sWveyHiieasdred crimed a discussion of 
the imitations of the central . city surveys, and 
facsimlies of Forms NCS 3 aM 4. For the pur- 
pose of this report, imfividuals who were victims 
of die fohowiqg crimes, whether completed or 
attempted, during the 12 months p^ to the 
« \»mdi of the interview i|ere considered ''victim- 
nod": rape, personal robbeiy. assault, and per- 
, X aonal larceny. Sindhriy, members of households 
/ ^ that experienced one or more of . three types of 
offoises— burgtary. household larceny, and motor 
vehicle theft— were categorized as victims. These 
« criffies are defined in the glossary. Persons who 
experienced crimes other than thcpie measured by 
the program^or who were victimized by any of the 
relevant offenses outside of the 12-month leftr- 
ence period, were classified as ''not vicitimized." 
Limitatioi^ inherent jn the victihiization survey- 
that 'itay have affected the accuracy of distinguish- 
ing victims 'from nonvictimswesulted from the 
problem of victim recall (the differing ability of 
respondents to remeinber crimes) and frdm the 
irfienomenon of telescoping (the tendency of some 
respondents to recount incidents occurring out- 
side, usually before, the appropriate time frame). ^ 
Moreover, some crimes were sustained by victims 
outside of their city of resideiic^; these may have 
had Httle or no c^cct in the fomurtion of attitudes 
about local matters. 

Despite the dilHculties in distinguishing precise- 
ly between victims and nonvictims. it was deemed 
^qnportant to exploi^e the possibility that being a 
^ victim of crimt, irrespective of the level of scri- 
,pusn^ or the frequency of occurrence; has an 
^ unpact cm bel^vior and attitudes. Adopting a 
j simpte^^pnotonious victimization experience vari- 
f , able— v^timized and not victimized— for purposes 
of tabjilation ahd analysis also stemmed from the 
tle^ingMfity of attaining the highest possible de- 
gree of Hlattstical^^ability, even at the cost of 
using th^ bro^ categories. Ideally, the victim 
. category should have distinguished the type or 
serioO^na^ of crimes, the recency oif the events. 
. and/or the number of offenses sustained.2 Such^a 
procedure se^i^gly would have yielded rfiore 
refined measure of the effects of crime upon attJ- 
^ • tudes. By reducing the number of sample cases on 
which estimates were based, however, such a 



SQlKategd^^zation oC^vtctimtf would . 
eted the statistf^ ^idity of comp 
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Summary 



Althoug)) residents of, Minnrapolis believed 
crime was on the increase in the Nation and 

. their own chances of falling prey to an attack or 
robbery had increased, they also maintained that 
their way of life had been relatively unaffec^ by 
crime or the fear of crime. For example, onQiL 3 of 
ICTindivktuals acknowledged that they had limited 
or changed their daily activities as a consequence, 
of crime. 'When planning personal activities, such 

, as ^dinmg out or going to the theater or cinema,^ 
crime was rarely regarded as the most important 
consideration. Similariy, crime was^not the prime 
concern with regard to important household activ- 
• ities, su(h as moving from^ old neighborhood, 
selecting a new one, or shon>ing. 
\ The fact that crime was not a particularly rele- 
vant issue to. most Minneapolis residents mi^t 
have been ihe resuJt of a relatively strong and 
pervasive sense of neighborhood security. 
Whereas few respondents ' were sanguine enough 

> to believe the crime rate had declined, most felt 
that neighborhood crime had remained unchanged 
over the past few years, and it was also evident 
that one's vicinity was usually regarded as less ^ 
dangerous than other places in the metropolitan 
area. Furthermore, when asked about their per- 
soitfj safety 'wheji out alone in j the neighborhood, 
a majority of residents said th^ felt very safe 
<|ningthe daytime and at leastl reasonably safe at 
night.' " " \^ ' 

Opinions about crime, althoom not precisely 

^ the same for all measured tectorvvf the popula- 
tion, tended to be somewhat homogeneous. As an « 
illustration, rik>st, persons, regardless m their race, ' 
age, sex, or victimization experience\ believed 
crime to be on the upswing in the Uni 
felt at least reasonably secure in the 
daytime, and had not altered they pei 
ities as a result of fear^of crime. " 



A "majority of Minneapolis Vesidents believed 
the local police w^ dbing a g^ job of law enr 
forcement. Blacks, however, cttsaglreed, thp larg- 
est single stating that police performance 
was about average. Regardless of the rating, most 
individuals l^lt that the quality of law enforce- 
ment couM be upgraded; many suggested increas- 
ing the size of the force or deploying its personnel 
more effective! 



Howi 



States, 
ty in the 
lal activ- 
^ver, there 



were questions on which the population was 
iiharply divided: Concerning relative njei^borhood 
' security, most white residents felt their neighbor- 
hoods were less or mucp less dangerous than oth- 
ers, but most blacks said their communities were 
about average. By the same token, persons of 
opposite sex had widely different views about 
neightlhrtiood safety at night: nearly all men but 
only about hklf the women considered themselves 
at least reasonaMy safe. ^ 
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This section of the report deSils wtfi tlie pcrcep- 
L tions of Minneapolis ^residents with respect to 
community crime Prei^s and personal ssdtt^, is- 
sues relatirigrlo crime in the Nation, and the accu- 
racy with whicH. newspapers and television were 
thought to be retxjrting the crime problein. the 
findings were drawn from Data Tables I through 
6, found in Appendix I. The relevaot^uestions, 
^- appearing in the facsimile of the ^Fv€y Jnstru- 
' ^ ment (Append!^ IJ) are 9a, 9c, lOa, >2, 15a, and 
I5b; cacR question was d^lcedL pf persons age 16 
and over, j » 

U.S. crime trends ^ q 

Most resideats of Minneapolis were of the opin- 
ion that crime in the United s'tdit^s /Was on {he 
^Upswing, ^venty-three percent said crime had 
in<;reased in the^past year on wo, 19 percenUbe- 

/ lieved it was^ unchanged, and only 4 percent^ felt 

y crime was declining. The remainder either did mv 
know or did not, respond. There was general 
agreement regarding the rise in crime across sex, 

* race, age, or victim experience cate^orKs, eyen 
though some groups were somewhat more pessim- 
istic in their ^sessment than wer^ others. To il- 
lustrate, blacks wer^ likelier than whites t6 be- 
lievc there was an Upward trend, but only moder,- 
ately so (78 vs. 72j5ereent). Similarly, a slightly^^ 

/higher proportion of females or persons age 35 
and^er than of males or those utkJerfaeb 35 con- 
sid^d crime a growing national proUem.' 

^ \ ..- 

Neighborhood Crime trends 

A ff^ticeably different result was obtained' when 
residents were ^asked ab^ crime in their own 
neighborhoods. Persons ywho believed crime was* 
dn the increase made up only 28 perams^f the 
population, whereas those who 
mained unchange<{ accbunted for fJalf the total. 
As before,^ only a sm^ill minority (5 percent) 
thought crime was declining; 7 percent considered 
themselves newcomers to the neighborhood and 
did not offef an opinion^, and 9 percent said they 
did not know. 

Persons who had be^n victimized by one of the 
measured crimes were more likely than nonvic- 



^ims to perceive an increase in neighbprhood 
critfie (34 vs. 24 percent) and less aj^Tto regard j 
the situation as unchanged. Age was 'also rm4eS 
to perceptions of neighborh(xxi crime,, with per- 
sons ago 16-34 less inclined than those gge 35 and 
over to believe crime was^ grov^n^. In addition, 
the data showed- that many' younger individuals, 
particularly young adults, age 20-24>were ne^af^, 
^vals in the community Vnd, as i consequence, 
d!d not feel qualified tox:dmmenf on the direction 
of neighborhood. crime./ . 

Relative ifeifehborho* .safety, tha^ is, ho^ we|l ^ 
the local vicinity m^u^red up to other parts df^ 
the Minneapolis metropolitan area, was also-^ 
gauged by the survey. The vast majority of resi- 
dents (89 per^nt) believed their neighborhdbds to 
be at least on a par ,*ith othei? vicinities, and 
many (53 percent) regarded thtm as les§ or m'teh ' 
less dattowous. On the other" fenc^ only I in?^ i 
considered "^heir^ neighborhoods more or mufcrf 
' more dangerous tljiari others ip the area. lop^ ^ 
sided disnibutioni of responds perhaps colild be 
anticipated, because it wo^ ^em ccisotftble to * 
expect residents |o loolc fa^/orfonltheir (Jwn * 
neighborhoods even if th^ were tejatively un- . 
V safe ^ ' . Y 

r White^^anrf blacks had decidedly different^ews 
atx)ut relative'>ierghtx>rho(xi safely. Whereas over' ^ 
half whites said their neighborhJ>ois vvere 

less or Aiuch less dangerous than other^fc,^ pfer- - 
cent oj/the blacks shared thisv^iew ab3ut their - 
own immunities. Blacks, on tHe oth^r ii^fid, 
,were more likely than whites to, rate their neigh- 
borhoods as average, yet they wore no more apt J 
to say their neighborhoods '^were- more or much-r^ 
more dan^rou^. ;Hence,1^ifrerences of opinion ^ 
/vere manifested along the range of responses 
'from - average" to * much les.s dangerous. 'VFrtr ' 
the population ijjs a whole, I in 10 persons fell so 
endangered thai t|^y rated their vicinities as moreV 
perilous than others in the ^ity. \ 

With regard to experience with erime, it^was • 
fou^jd^at persons who had ^been victingzed in " 
-the past 12 months were somewhat less than" y 
ftiose who had not to rate their neighborhood as 
less or much less dangerous (48 vs: 57 percent). 
Unlike the response differences by^r^ce, however^ > 
victims were somewhat more apt than nonvic^ims 
to characterize their areas as more or mu^h mgre 
dangrt-ous (13 vs. 8 percent). Opinions wtre rela- 1 
tivcly homogeneous across sex or age categories, " 



i^houfh Ihcf^ wer^ ctrtmti Malislically Mgnificafil 
respoiMr differences. V ' 

♦ * ^ ' , * 

Turnirv lo Aife jilentity oTNoffenden. interview- 
^ asked residents if they thought moM nMgMw> 
hood eriiMs were eomfaiittM by persons\1iving 
^tMn or.odtside the^in^riicdifte vicini^. Two o<^. 
every % individuals bdiev^ outsiders were , to 
biaiiie. 27 pesceht felt ne^Hboring residknU.were 
Responsible, and 4 peroent held both types of. per- 
sons KableVof the' remainder,^ 264>ertent <M^nbt 
know who the malefactors wete^ snd 3 pdlcent 
said there was no neighborhood crime. 

Lacking direct evidence on the nuitter. respon- 
dints no doubt had a natural reluctance to blame 
nfarby residents for ' neighborhood crime, yet 
some groups were less hesitant to do so thsn oth- 
ers. Persons who were actually victimized (nru|py 
of whom were attacked in the ne^hbodiood and 
saw their assailants) blamed individuals living in 
the area and outsi<lers with roughly equal frequen- 
cy. Nonvictims. on the other hand, were nearly 
twice as likely to blame outsider^ as people in the 
community. 

Age also was related to perceptions of the ori- 
gin of offenders Beyomi age 24. there was a de- 
crease in the' proportion of individuals who be- 
lieved Uxwi residents were responsible for crime. 
At the extremes. 40 percent of persons age 20-24 
but only 13 percent of those 65 and over heM 
neighboring residents to blame. Furthermore, per- 
sons 1^ 35 aiMi over appeared more incfirted than 
their younger counter|>arts to feel there was no 
local crime or not to know who was responsible 
MulTH iH N;Kks were slightly vtHyrc apl than^fc 
m»lcs nr whiles, rcspcc lively . lo identify the per- 
i pclr at<»rs ii^ perv>ns frinn Ihe ciHnmunity 

Chmnc— of personal vlcllmlzMton 

Notwithstanding the feeling of relative r^igh- 
horhtx^ security manifested by most Minr>eapolis 
residents, there was a popular belief that personal 
safety had dimtrashed Asked about their likeli- 
htxid of sastaining a personal attack or robbery. 
51 percent said it had increased. 6 percent be- 
lieved It had decreased, and 41 percent felt it had 
remained the same 

Relatively metre women than men believed the 



risk of attack had increased, whereas the reverse 
was true for those who saw their chances as ^* 
mainif^ about the same or declining. Other nte|i* 
survd suti^sHips gave roughly comparable respon^s^ 
ses. altiiqu^ there were tome significant tnterca- 
tefory diiferenccs. Thus, whiles were more likely 
than jibieks,' victims -^more apt thi^ nonvictims, 
and persons age more inclined than younger 
bnes to see a growing threat of attack. 
Interestingly enough, two grouVs with higher than 
average victimization rates for violent crimes in> 
1973. maleHi ^ persons age 1^34. 
Kkdy to b^flhrmed as theii; less-vi 
terparts.3 
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CriiiM and Um iiMdla ^ 

Media portrayal of crime was the subject 6t 
another survey question. Residents were asked to 
compare their perceptions of the crime problem ^ 
with television and newspaper coverage and |p 
deckle whether crime was less serious than, about 
as serious as. or more serious than reported. The 
greatest number of residents (49 percent) said 
mgdia coverage refected a level of seriousness 
V^wfiicbHipproximated their own evaluation, where- 
as 35 percent felt the reporting didnot adequately 
portray the gravity of the situatDn. Given the 
generally nmlest level of concern w i|h c rime ex- 
hibited in previous responses, it followed that re- 
latively few individuals (11 percent) charged the 
media with sensationalism or overcoverage. 
Population ^bgroups were in general agreement 
about media coverage, although males or persons 
age 16-34 were more apt than females or indivi- 
duals 35 and over, ^respectively, to indicate that 
the crime problem was less serious than audiences 
were led lo believe. 
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Fear of criirt*. 



Among iMhcr things, rc^ulis covered thus far 
liave %hown lhat many rtsidents of Minneapolis^ 
vhelseved crime had increa^d over the years lead* 
ing up to ihe survey, and. in ^ition. (cit iheir 
cmn.chanceti of heing ^attacked or rohhed had ris- 
«n. Whether or not they feared for fhcir personal 
Wcty is a matter Ireaied in this section of the 
report Also examined is the impad of th^ fear of 
crime \m activity patterns and on considerations 
regardfng changes, of residence Siirvey questions 
I la. Ilh. lie. 13a. 1.^. |6a. j6h. and 16c -^11 
asked *>( perMMis iigc 16 and over— and Data Ta- 
Wes 7 through IX arc referenced heUr. 

CHffiM Ma detW^rant to moblltty 

To examine the effect i>f crime imi movement 
within the city, individuals -were asked 4f there 
were parts of the Mmneapolis metropoliUn area 
where they had rea«>n to go or wanted lo go but 
were afraid to enter because of cnme. Fighty-five 
percent of the populali4m said they were unafraid 
during the daytime, and the rest were either fear- 
ful \yr Iheir answers ^eni unreciM'ded.'^ 

There were t>nly nxxlesi response differences to 
this quesiHHi^ and for of* the groups exam- 

ined wiis the <)rop4>rtK>n answering in Ihe negati\V 
(i e . those said they were unafraid) less than 
83 percent i>f Ihe lot^d The data shinv. however. 
lhal^ma[e% in mmviclims wereMighlly less fearful 
than females or Mclims. rcspt-clivclv . for whiles 
and Hacks, there was no significant differc^Qce of 
i>ptnion 

When the residenls were a^sked to consider the 
evenirtg hiHjVs. fear »>f cnmc was more frequenlfy 
cited as inhibiting movement within the ;»rc;i. al 
though a mafonly co^inuea lo maintain that they 
were unafraid Sixty-fo4ir percent i>f the popula 
tton. ciHnpareJ with percent for the question 
ab*HJl daytime, staled they were mil frightened In 
genertti, v;u'ialu>ns am^mg the measured groups 
followed a pattern set in Ihe preceding question, 
but were mure pmninin^^ed hiH ex^unple. 7^ per- 
cent i»f blacks and 64 percent wfiites vud they 

«rtr%i m thts %<-vt»in^ ((>»i vImw>v f x., ,n»| \ i^i frfrrrt-tl t«l H-^cv 
m Ihr mrlt««p«4ii.»n .ma «Nrrr »S»- rr^piw^lrnl rrr\k^§ ik- 
vmi l»» mirr ]}Ht\ il »x rr.iH«jn.iM(^ i.. i^Mimi^ fh^r hitoh n^k 
r^cx IhiMir tr^^i hnrM> U-Mcll ^ r^Wmk J fr. wn^w>«.Ml 

m* ilmtM i»««iilkl h i». ,htfrtc«t» 



were unafraid of moving about at nighl, and the 
percentage of **no fear ' responses was 68 for 
males and 6f for females. Furthermore, the rela- 
tive number of these responses generally tended 
to increase wi|h age. although the pattern wsi;i net- 
^ tier consistent nor statistically significant with 
respect td specific ;igc gnmps Al Ihc cxircmcs. 57 
percent of persons age 16-19 and 70 percent of the^ 
senior citizens said they were unafraid. This os- 
tensible increase in confidence with age was con- 
trary to what might be expected, as older per^s 
are generally believed to be more fearful IK^ 
younger persons. It is possible that thh>tfi{idtng 
was an artifact i>f qiarstion design nilher fflUin a 
true indicah>r i>f dispjirale^ltitudes As explained. 
resfHmdenls were asked to consider i>nly th<»$e 
parts of the metropolitan are;i where they WiHild 
have reason or would want to go. and it is likely 
that the areas under consideration varied with 
age. Brrhaps for reasons unrelated to crime, older 
persons, particularly scnioj^cflgzcns. may have 
circumscribed Ihe areas they consider^ in an- 
swering the question, whereas younger persons 
may have been much less restrictive. 



Neighborhood safety 

Survey results previ<HJsly discussed showed 
lhat most individuals viewed iheir own neighbor- 
hixxis as more secure than Ihe Nation as a whole 
iw olhcr parts 4if the Minneapolis metropolitan 
area This feeling of safely in .tme s neighborhixid 
was also evident in the response 19 a question 
concerning fear of attack. When asked. 'How 
safe do you feel or would you feel being out alone 
in your neighborhixKJ during the day?*\ 70 per- 
cent responded very safe. 26 peccent reasonably 
safe, and ody 4 pertreni either Somewhat or very 
unsafe. In oiher words, nearly all residents of 
Minneapolis fell al least reasonably secure during 
Ihe day when out alone in their neighborhoods v 

A general feeling of security existed for all 
ideniifiable subgroups.^although there were signifi- 
cant variations in Ihe degree of safety perceived., 
h\yr instance, even ihtHjgh broiuJ consensus exist- 
ed among men and women with regard to ihe 
iwerail safely of neighb*>rhiKxls. men were nK>re 
likely than women («0 vs 62 percent) lo feel very 
safe and less apt lo feel rea»onaNv safe (IK vs. 
}2) These differences between Ihe sexc< were 
manifested al each age level 

A similar pallern existed along racial lines. wiiJf 
whiles more S4> than Nacks ihsplj\ing confidence 
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of lw#e ¥rtMriii re- 
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iizMe rnpoific differ* 
Mmtk a B y tigpiflcMt. By 
dlMl on opWoM aboirt 
fety. tarMot ate 16-49 were 
libriy thM tboae afe 50 and over 
very Mfc, whems oUer peraona 
ape to rafard the neighborhood envi- 
6. V icti ii yal ion experi- 
, 0i lha other hnnd. Si not aiibatMlially alter 
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wkft itatirticnBy aignifi- 
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dMIerencea apparent for the daytime 
thened for that about night- 
Maiea were roughly three times as likely as 
10 feel very safe and alao were more apt 
fed ra aa nnaWy secure. Overall, some M per- 
of asen Tftntiaiiinl with 47 percent of women 
neighborhoods as no leas than rta- 
at night. By contrast, women were 
4 times m likely as men to feel at least 
(53 vs. 14 percent). These dif- 
at eKh age level. To iBuslrate, 
of sB^naks 20-24 said they were very 
safe at night and 7 gfiercent said they 
or very unsafe, contrasted with 
laid 4t percent, respectively, for females of the 
m age; for persons age 65 and over the compa- 
proportions were 66 and 33 percent for 
and 29 aild 70 percent for females. 

thev nei||yborhoods at night, 
of blacks thM of whites be- 
to be unsafe. Age was also re- 
to pet ccpt ioM of nightt ime safety. The pro> 



at leM 

20-24 and 25-3^ 
76 percent of tkoM 



ncigh borfeod safety at 



l»y reaponaes to the day- 
individ u al a were wiOing to 
iwmmm wpiub w m^pvument as ksMt reasona- 
bly aafa» and the propor ti on who expressed great 
conMsnce in their safety dropped off sharply. In 
26 percMt felt vgry safe and 39 pero<{it 
wily safe (a combine d total 30 percentage 
Jower thM far the daytime query); 20 per- 
Wk^ ^ 1^ and 15 percent, very 



me nss^BiDO^Bmoci sa 
between agsa 
sreafler. Thua, 
25-34 believed themaehfea 
to be very <v raaaoiMb(y safe, but Miy 43 percent 
of residents 4«s 65 and over, agreed.' As before, 
the relationship b et we en victim experieiipe and 
attitudes about neighborhood safety wan inconse- 
quential. 

CriiiM M a CMiM fftK movlffi{i away 



It is not u w ea ao nab le to aaaume that a per- 
ceived perfl from crime mig|rt prompt woni iadM- 
duab to consider moviqg out of the neighbor- 
hood. To determine the extent to which this view- 
point was shared by the residents of Minne ap ol is , 
thqae whgMlxpresaed some feelings of ins e cu rity 
in the neig hborhood, .either hi the day 4| at nigM 
(or both), were asked if they had con si dered mov- 
ing, Fifteen percent aaid the situation was peri- 
lotts enough to make them think seriously about 
relocating, but 83 percent said it was not. Heii^, 
tht buk of those resp o n d en U who to a greater or 
lesser detree fdt unttife had not conaiderad leiv- 
tiV the frnWiborhood. The trauma of victimization 
appeared to have some effect on responses; vic- 
tims were twice as Kkdy as nocfvictims (22 vs. It 
percent) to have conaidered a move. In addition, 
blacks or persons under age SO were more in- 
clined than whites or okler persons, respec^vely. 
to contemplate leaving the area.^ 

CrIffM asacauaa 

for activity modmcatlofi 



A series of questions to tha, survey associated 
fear of crime with general activity modtllcation. 
ResidenU were asked if over the past few years, 
as a cqnseqOeiKre of crime, they had altered their 
way of Kfe. or if they thought people in feneral or 
their neighbors had done so. Specific activities 
were not mentioned since the objective of the 
question was a broad assessment of change. 

With respect to other persons, residents held 

^Aa Aown in Dau TiMr 15. make% nfipcamt lo br sheMly 
move kkdy iham Itm^ fo my thty had IhoutN «Houl mov- 
ing TV dtrnttyrmkm » •omewt ti m iil c ndine, however, he- 
cmatt tht «Mrcc question wm aaked only of penttm who Mid 
lhr> feM una^c ^mw% ^y^mt M/or niehtlimc ToCahns ^ 
percent at tNe i e ic% a nt imiullion. individuals wtm were aalied 
the qMestion inckided 14 percent oT afl males, contraated wiiti 
51 percciM oT idl feiWbles. Thus. 5 percent of flic lolal popula- 
lion ngr l^and lyvcr^incliidint 3 percent d males and S per- 
cent ciT Itmaici latd Ihey had seriously comidered moving. 
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AlMMl3» pOTMlorallMBvywlt Mimd tkM 
i* dM n rii Wruituu i l iMd^liM or 
ch^merf ilHir actMliw bwauie of fnr cf Cfiwu 

IM «• pcrcMM^MM ill oioriite OMM wkni 
«m ■ctKfWai. «| pMpte 'ia fmcral wwe- ooaiid- 
cra4. B w o ei ni o M aboM tlw niMivc tnaqoWty of 
Mw't . owB M^iMiofliood— appaivat in ctlkn re- 
MMi W die Mrvey-e^dcady led May ;espoo- 

l i i ^ii A Mli WOTC cvcrf Ibm^^ Io m&B*t ttwt 
criM hJr an invKt on tfdr own penonri 
iMMb: <Mly 2» percort aid ihey had chb«Bd 
(Mr way or iving. wharea* llie rfwriadw nid 
tkey had aot. Has. dw ovarii pattern ia tU> 
fiee of qaaitioM was a dWaHtian in Ihe propor- 
don of aflraMlivc r a ip oae et 0^.. dad dm had 
beca ari iH er al to i in Iviat piKteraa) and a con- 
conHant riae innatadve reaponaae M die poyp in 
4|iie8doa became awre Mnifiialilr. Ude b 
po aei it ent wMi reaalu of a Mndy baeed m Na- 
donal Crinw Survey atdtnde date from eigbt odier 

- ratine A — - ■ ^ - - - - - ~- 

FopaiBt||^roape dtat previoutly were shown 
to be "k^^BTuI wore also anrc apt to adnfit to 
chaofss im^Bonal dctivity patterns. Women 
were rouaMy twice as likely m men to have al- 
tered die& way of Mfe a^ a consequence of crime, 
a charaeteristk dtat to a greater or lesser degree 
a*intaiaed at each ate levd. Smdarly. Uacfcs m 
a group icgistered a Ugher proportion of idrinna- 
dve responses dMi whites 08 vs. 28 percent), 
atthough statisticaHy signiAcant dWercnces existed 
only for dK 16-19 and 35<«9 tte gtoups. Widi le- 
gHd to age. senior eidxem (age 63 and over) were 
more Utely dian any odwr group to have modilled 
their personal acttvides, some two-flfthi aAnnti« 
a change. 
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sidential problems 
and lifestyles ' 



j^Tht initi^ attitude stlf?ey questions were de- 
signed ly gather information ah<HJl cert ain specific 
1tehavi($ral polices. of Hfnneapplis hotm^oltfers 
and to explore pefceplions about a wide i^ge 
community problems, one of whicif was crime. As 
indicated in the section entitled **Crime aJi^vAlti- 
tudes/* certain questions were asked of only one 
member of each household .J^nown as the house- 
hold respondent. Information gathered from such 
persons treated in this section of the report and 
found in Data Tables 19 through 26; the pertinent 
data were based on survey questions 2a through 
7b. In addition, the responses to questions Ha 
through 8f. relating to certain aspects of personal 
lifestyle, also are examined in this section; the 
relevant questions were aske^ of all household j 
members age 16 /nd over, including the ho use 
hold respondent, ^nd the results Ure displaycilMtT 
Data Tables 27 through 30. As can be seen from 
the questionnaire and unlike the procedure used 
in developing the information discussed in the two 
preceding sections of this report, the questions 
that served as a basis for the topics covered here 
did not reveal to respondents that the devcl^^p- 



r 



ment of data on crime was' the main purpose of 
the survey. 



Neighborhood problems 
and Mtl^ctlng a home 



For mi>sl persons, nnwing ;iway from a neigh- 
bofhiHHJ and intt> a new community is an impor- 
tant event. To determine to what extent crime 
was the central motivation for reltKalmg. respon 
dents for households that had moved relatively 
recently years or less) were asked what thev 
considered to he the most important reason ft^r 
selecting the present neighhorhtxHl and leavmg 
the old iMie Results showed that crime was n<»l a 
common response: in fact. t>nly ^ percent of thosr 
queried said it had been the m;ijor reasim fi>f 
leaving the old ncighK>rho<xi and a nominal^ro 
portH>n also said a low cnme rale hiiJ been the 
crucial factiH behind the choice of the ciirrenr 
kxratK^n. The mt>sl freqi/IMflv cited reasi>ns were 
characteristics and kxration <»f the old home, ik'* 
sire for a belter htHjsc. ami I he KKaium of I he 
new dwelling 



Asl^cd if they were dissatisfied in any way witfP 
their neighborhood, one-third of. the househ^ 
respondents said **yes*^ and tw<^thirds '*no,** vic- 
timized individuals showin(j^a greater inclination 
than those not victimized io express \liscontent 
(40 vs. 30 percentMOf those/who identified prob- 
lems. 4bout onei^th (of 7 percent of all house* * 
hold respondents) pointed to crime 9s the^^most 
serious coneefn^'and an additional * 26 ^rcent 
mentioned related matters. 'sucK-as the **influx^ 
a bad element** or **probtems witn neighbors.** 
Heading thft^list of neigh^|i^^|l^(K>o^}f^ were 
environmental concern^^Ji^ieh accounted for 29 
percent of the respqnses given. Persons victim- 
ized or members of families earning less than 
$ 10.000 were more likely than non victims or 
wealthier individuals, respectively, to consider 
crime the most serious neighborhood problem. 



Food and merchandise 
shopping practices 



In an effort to determine if fear of crime kffect- 
ed decisions about shopping, household respon- 
dents wei^ asked wivere they did their major food 
shoppiny^od what reason was for shopping 
there, fn answer to the first question. 74 percent 
replied that neighborhood stores were customarily 
patronized, whereas 25 percent said they went 
outside the vicinity. Blacks grocery shopped om*"" 
side the% neighborhood relatively nfK>re than 
whites. Respondents mainly pointed to the ab- 
sence or inadequacy of neighborhood stores, or to 
high prices, as reasons for shopping in other 
places, but rarelM^said crime was the maior cause. 

Similarly . crim^-^ was only inmquently men- 
tioned when the questioning turMd to shopping 
for other goods, such . as clothin|Kand general 
merchandise. Among household responSltnts who 
preferred stores in the neighborhood or Isuburbs 
(^4 percent), as opposed to those in the downtown 
area (4^). crime considerations were incons 
tial. Shopping practices were mainly influer 
convenience, better parking facilities, 
transportation, t^r superior selection 
articles 

Entertainment practices 

All indi^iduaN age !f> .m*d o^eJ were giien a set 
of qiicstii>ns pertaining to personal entertainment 
Asked u> ci>nsider the regularity with which they 
went out m the evening relative to a year or two 
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Local police pert ormi 
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lai^c^^ 



Fol|owifig the scries of questions concerning 
netgbborliood safety and crime as a deterrent to 
^Ijef'sonal mobtlity* individuals age 16 and* over 
*''~^ere''asked to assess the ovdrall fMjfprmanpe^gC^ 
the kx:al po4ice aiid to suggplit w'ays'^ if any* in 
which pejiice effectiveness might be improved. 
OiUa Tables 31 through 37.*, derived from survey ^ 
<|iiestions 14a and 14b. contain the results on 
which this discussion is based. 



Ara fli#y idoij^ good, 
•v«rag#jor poor lob? ^ 

In response to an initial quesUon on overall 
effectiveness, some 53 percent ^ the residents 
felt the police were doing u 900& job, 37 percent 
an average job. and only 6 percent a'Jpoor job. 
^ Roughly v4 percent did not know how to rate the 
Wlocal auMrities. Although the query did not 
touch upof^ specific aspects of the job. it may be 
reasoned that the favorieible rating— ninertenlhs 
reporting either good or average — could be attrib- 
uted at least in part to the preifalence of generally 
positive assessipents of ncighl^hood safety, as 
discussed previously in this report. 

Not all the city*s residents were equally satis- 
fied with the performance of tjje police. Persons ^ 
of differing race gave the most striking contrasts 1- 
/bf. dpfnion. Only 30 V^cent of Macks, compared 
/ with 55 percent of whites, judged the police as 
1 good, whereas 43 percent of blacks and 36 per- 
^ cent of whiles said they did an average job. Thus. 
Macks ^ere about 4 tirti^s more hkely than whites 
to have rated police performance below par. 
Sharp differences of opinion generally prevailed 
regardless of age level. For example. 42 percent 
<tM(^es age 16-24. but only 18 percent of blacks 
in the same age bracket, said the police did a 
good job. On the other hand: 7 percent of whites 
and 34 percent of Macks inuhose age groups said 
• their performaiKe was substandard. 

IVrsons who had been victimized over theH.- 
year reference period were less fikely than were 
those who had not to rale the police as good (48 
vs. 57 percent) and more likely to consider them 
aven^ or poor. By the same token, younger per- 
sons were more apt than older one? to offer criti- 
cal appraisals of the police. Two-fifths of the 
youngest respoiKSents characterized the police as 
**good.** h^i two- thirds of those age 65 and over 



felt the stale way. The pattern of a nK>re positive 
assessmept as>age increased appeared to 4iold 
when sex and^race were controlled* even though 
the differences were not alwaysdl^atistichlly sjlgnif- 
icant. Finally* gender, .which had been an impor- 
tant ^tor m sevetirt jirevioyar^ueslions, did not 
appear to be r^late<rto meaningful opinion differ* 
ences about the police.- 



H0W can the police improved 



Although favorably disposed toward their local 
police. nK>sl Minn^polis residents nonetheless 
otfo^^^ugg^tiofls on -wi^s to improve police 
services. Of those wlio had^n opinion about the , 
police only 16 percent -felt tJ^re >vas 110 need for 
improvement; included in (his group ,Was a higher . 
than average proportion of senior citizens (26 per- 
cent). ^ 

A variety of specific suggestions •'^as made 
concerning the most important way to upgrac||e 
policy performance. Two of these, the belief thah 
more police were needed on the force (26 percent) 
and that additional police should be on duty^^ 
certain areas of the fei^y or at certain times of 
day (22 pcroent) accounted for r^ghly half the 
total. Also reUfively common werelhe views that 
the police could be more effective if they were 
more prompt, responsive, and alert, or if police- 
community relations were better. Relatively few 
individuals offered the view that there was a need 
for better training, a focus on more important du- 
ties, incAbsed traffic control, or an end to dis- 
cfiniination.^ Of all recommendations, some two- 
fifths pertained to more efTcclive or efficient oper- 
ational practices, one-third to quantitative or qual- 
itative personnelttnatters. and roughly one-fifth to 
community relation^. Eight percent of the respon- 
ses could not be assigned to any of the categories 
designated on the questionnaire. 

Just as the two races differed in their opinions 
on the general effectiveness of the police, they 
also emphasized different areas for improvement. 



'For im^t vi the remainder i»f Ihw divruK^iim. the ciithl de- 
tailed re^pcMMC ileim Oiwered in <>je\ik»n rth were ciwnNned 
mio three caleforie^..a.N Mk>w% Ctwinwrniy relations: <l) "Be 
more ctiuncoum. improve attitude, awwminity relatiy|s'' and 
(2) "Oaf\'\ diM:nminaie ' OpcrmtkimU practices: (II ^mccn- 
tralc on more important duties, icrioun cnme. cic **: <2) "B^ 
more prompt. rr%poniMve. alert *; iM 'Need mort traffic con- 
irol**: Mid M) ' Need more poliwnen of particiiUr lype (fixM. 
car) in c^ain area!! or at ceriain^ime^.** And. permmnel re- 
wmrrec (U "Hire more p»i4icemen* and (2) -Impnwe train- 



ir«. nii« qudilicalion^ tir pay. recruitment pj^iCK^ 
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8urv«y data tables 



Ijhe 37 statistical data.itf^ in this appendix 
present the resits oT tfie Minneapolis attitudinal 
/ li^f^^y cqn^ictetf early in 1974. They organ-^ 
' aed;t6pkidly/fenerall)^ paralleling th^report's 
analytinlJUsctission. For each subject, the data 
IpMes consist of cross-llbulations oT personaT (or 
' household) -characteristics and the relevant re- 
sponse categories. For a given population group, 
. each table displays the percent distribdtion of 
answers to a question. 

AH statistical daU generated by t6e survey are 
estimates that vary in their degree ^ reliability' 
and are subject to variances, or mror£ associated 
with the fact that they were ^^Hv^H^^mm a sam- 
ple survey rath^ than a complete muQieration. 
ConslratnU on interpretation and oHier uses of 
the data, as ji^ll as guidelines for determining 
their reliability, are set forth in Appendix 111. As 
a general rule, hoilfcver, estimates based on zero 
^ or on about 10 or fewer sample'cases have been 
ccmsidercd unreliable. Such estimates, qualified 
by footnotes to the daU tables, were not used for 

* ana^lMeil purposes in this re|$ort. 

Each data table parejbithetically displays the size 
of the ^up for whic| a distribution o^ responses 
was calculated. As |rith the percentages, these 
base figures are estimates. On tables showing the 
answers of individui4 respondents (Tables l-lg 

* and 27-57), the figures reflect an adjustment based 
on an independent post-Census estimate of the 
city's resident population. For daU from house- 
hold respondenU (Tables 19-26), the bases were 
generated solely by the survey itself. 

A note beneath fcach data table identifies the 
question that servedT as source of the data. As an 
expedient in preparing .tables, certain response 
categories were reworded and/or abbreviated. The 
questionnaire facsimile (Appendix II) should be 
consulted for the exact wording of ^h the ques- 
tions and the response categories. For question- 
naire items that carried the instruction '*Mark all 
that s^y/* thereby enabling a respondent to 
furnish more than a single answer, the data'tables 
reflect only the answer designated by the respon- 
dent as being the most important one rather than 
all answers jiven. 



* The first six data tables were used in prepaiyg 
the ''Cridie Trends** section of tl|^ report. Tables 
7-18 relate to the topic '*Fw of Crime*/; Tables 
19-30 cover ''Residential ProWcma and Ufe- 
styles**>and the huit seven tables display informa- 
tfcm ooncemiiv ''Locd Polioe ^Performance.** 

. ^ ■ ■ ■ 
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»0.4 
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»0.5 
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I 
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. 35-49 21,600 


100.0 


13.4 




>0.8 


' (24.000) 


100.0 


23.0 




»0.7 


65ndOTir (U,900) 


100.0 


28.6 


70.5 \ 


»0.9 


FlHMll 










16-19 (15iiOO) 


100.0 


31.3 ■ 


68.7 


\ >0.0 


2(M4 28,300 


100.0 


35.5 


64.5 


\ • >(» 


25-34 aa,9oo 


100.0 


294 


70.3 


V m 


35-49 tei900 


"lflO.0 


31.1 


68.6 


\ »0.3 


> 50^ (31,200) 


100.0 


39.7 


60*1 


\ »0.2 


65Mdom (33,000) 


' 100.0 


46.9 


52.5 


\ »0.6 



iKi lot agfl 



16-19 


26,*700) 


100.0 


23.6 


76.1 


20-24 


47,500 


100.0 


26.2 


73.6 


25-34 < 


53400 


100.0 


20.6. 


79.0 


3H9 ( 


41,500 


100.0 


?3.9 


75.6 


50^ 


52,900) 


100.0 


32.1 


67.5 


65 Mdc 


mr (51,100) 


)A.0 


40.2 


59.0 


BlKk 












16-19 1 


;i,60O 




100.0 


40.2 


59.8 


20-24 1 


2,400 




100.0 


37.8 


62.2 


25-34 1 


2,900 




100.0 


30.2 


69.8 


3549 1 


2,900 




100.0 


43.4 


55.5 


50-64 1 


1,800, 




100.0 


38.6 


59.6 


65 tntt 


900) 


100.0 


40.6 


59.4 



10.2 
10,2 
»0,3 
0.5 
4 



»o,a 

.>il\ 

»1,8 \ 
>0U) \ 

DVi Olt« bind on quMtlflo l6e. DiUll mf not add to toUl biciuN of ivondlAg. Ti^aii \ 
1b pirnthNM rtfir to pqpditlOB in tbi gronp. 
^IitlMtf , biNd on ioro or on abcul 10 or fnur iiii^ eaM, ii ititiitloUr unnllabl*. ' 
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TiMilli PwnmI feMMon or cilin9i In mNvMiI; 
bicaiiiioffiirofefiiM 

* (Pire«tdlitrihitlonof rftpOBieifor « 



npoIitlM elMrietelitie 



Tm 



iotarHUUi 



Nail 

25-34 im) 

3W9 19,700 
6$ adorn {18,$00) 

PiMll 

16-19 UM 
26,100 
2$-34 264900 
3H9 pi, 
50^ (29, . 
65 nd ovtp (j 

Blielc 
Nail 

16-19 
,2Wfc 
J 25-34 
35-49 

^ 6$«dor«r (400) 

16-19 (900) 
20^ 1,600) 
25-34 1,300 
3H9 1,600 
50-64 (1,100) 
6j«daw (500) 




100,0 

ido«o 

100.0 
100.0 

mo 

100.0 

%o 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 




85.7 
83.3 

66.3 

81.6 

76.6 
70.6 

68.2 
65.6 
71.7 
70.3 
60.5 

52.5 



44.3 
90.6 
81.1 
66.6 
78.6 
>67.7 

73.0 
47.2 
56.6 
46^8 
46.0 
*52.3 



>0.5 
»0.5 
»0.5 
*0.8 
>0.6 
>0.9 

>0.0 
*0.0 
>0.1 
»0.2 
*0.2 



>0.0 
»0.0 
' »0.0 

, >o.o 

'0.0 
»04 
'0.0 

' 'o;o 

'0.0 



VVt OiU bmd CR qoMtloi 16c. W^Vt^miJO\x^\)muotfwxd^, fiftn 

In pirnthiiM rtfer to popola^ioo la U)t poop. 
*litl«ti, biMd on MTO or on i)^ 10 or foMT w^li cibm, Is sUtistlcilljr nnrellibli. 
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JiMill. IMIinportintriiionl^i^ 



Jlwyillredia M|hliorlioot 
■Stir lidportorf' "*cliiriit«^ 



UllMMtBUl (68,800) 



.Hdtt 



|80)7C0) 
5.3CO) , 
OUir (2,800) 

iwttil faUy liiuM 

U»U»t3,C00 (17(200) 
^fitym 27»700) 
l?,50O-«,999 (9,900) 
}UI,(100-tU,999 I5,i00) 
tl5,C00.tt,999 (9,2ro) 
t2;,000 nt nir (1(800) 
lotiriU^ (liJOO) 

nctlilutlcntqiiiiiiKe 
.ktnctlilMd (49,K)0) 
^nctlMMd (39,200) 



100.0 


-^3 


13.6 . 


1.0 






«o 


1,0 


100.0 


8.2 


IQ 1 


17.0 


100.0 


»3.3 


'13.3 


JO.O 


100,0 






'1(1.8 


100.0 


7.0 


11.1 


1.1 


ioo;o 


5.J 


10.9 


11,0 


100.0 


6.3 


17.2 


»l.3 


100.0 


a.3 


2U 


«1.7 


100.0 


>8.5 


28.0, 


12.1 


100.0 


6.1 


18.2 


>OlO 


100^ 


64 


vl3.3 


0.9 


100.0 


6.2 


U.0 


1.2 




1.6 
'3.1, 

»1.3 

2.1 

>^ 
1.9 

M.i 



6.4 
10.4 
U.6 

10.$ 
8.0 
.6.8 

>1.7 



'0.0 10.0 
'1.5 " 7.9 



U.3 

I. 9 
12.4 

H.5 
13.3 

II. 2. 
12.1 
9.8 
'6.4 
9.0 



S.0 

^5 



lOB} DiU biMd on qaestlon 2i« DtUil iij not idd to tatil bectiBe of roti^ Fljii^^ ^ P^heses refer to twelK)!^^^^^ 
ibUiiu, biMd « Mro or OR iboat 10 or fmr i«pli cisei, ^ 9t«tiitici^^ - ' % 

Table 20. Moit bp^nt riaion l^r leav^^ 

- (Pw«t«i»trih^ 



1ft n 


4.4 


10.1 ' 


' 4.2 


9.9 ■ 


6.9 


17.7 


>6.5 


5.9 


6.5 


e.6 


3.5 


11.3- 


4.2 


11.2 


3.0 


16,0 


4.4 


25.7 


'3.4 


11.3 • 


6.4 


9.4 


4.7 


10.8 


4.2 



HotMhaU (htfttttflfile 



Cbffietffiitlci V«t«dbittir W^^ffv 
Mil loeitlcB of bOBN hoBH tioV* 



ttllnMhaldi (88,800) 



lici 

Hick 
otter 



'80,700) 

5,300; 
:2,8oo; 



knA fnilj Imom 

liN thM 83,000 (17,200) 
0,000.17,499 27,700) 
I7,JOO.»,999 (9,900) 
tlO,00O-ll4,999 15,600) 
tl5.000.84.999 (9,200) 
125,000 Blonr (1.100) 

ktwiuAU (7,500) 

neUMtttlM npninci 
lotYlctiidM (49.500) 
(39.300) 



100.0 


23.3 ' 


J3.8 


100.0 


23.9 


13.4 


100.0 


11.6 


16.2 


100.0 


29.0 


19.0 


100.0 


33.0 


7.7 


100.0 


20.3 ' 


134 


100.0 


22.5 


15.9 


100.0 


20.9 


15.5 


100.0 


21.1 


16.6 


100.0 


19.5 , 


20.5 


100.0 


21,6 


17.2 


100.0 


25.6 


13.4 


100.0 


20.4 


14.2 




Othtf* 

ftlfbborteod nd not - 
ehiracterlgtlei iviilibli 



nil OtUtaNtOQftntlonii* MUl not iM to totil btcnai of rotnUi^, rj^m in PWJthMq f^t^ Jo ^ ^^^b^ 
4itl«ti( biMd OR MTO or on tat 10 or fiMf cMHt ii itM^ 



5.0 


7^ 


' 4.7 


6.8 


9.0 


10.5 


'5.7 


'3.3 


4.8 


8.1 


6.4 


6.5- 


4.5 


7.7 


'OJ, 


5.9 


4.9 


6.0 


•0.0 


»5.1 


4.4 


8.6 


4.5 


6.3 


5.6 


7.8 
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T1M12I. Whilhtrornottlwriirittndiilribk 
MiglMioQd chinelifMitt . . 



loDHhcU ebnetditie 



Totd 



IstniUiUe 



lU bonNboldi (l6O,?0O) lOaO M i;.7 

llhlti (l^jOO) 100.0 ' %l 63.6 

Biek 7,300 *1».0 34.6 617 

ounraooo) mo n n-^ 

JhBDll falljf iBCON 

LiN,tiiiDt3iOOOi2;,ioo} 100.0 37.4 62.4 

I3,C0M7.A99 (47,300) MOlO 34.7' 65.2 

n,50M9,999. (47,300) 100.0 37.4 6!i 

iio,oo(m,m 28,no] 100.0 - 34.e 65.0 

tij,oom,999 20,100} mo 30.6 69.3 

- t2J,000 cricn (6,000) : 100.0 -27.4 72.5 

lot mUilili (18,200) ' 100.0 29.4 69.3 

Aetlilutiai ttftiinee 

lot YlctlalMd (100,300) 100.0 . 30.2 69.6 

Jlfl^ti (60,400) 100.0 40.3 59.3 



0.3 
»0.5 
>2.0 

»0.1 
»0.1 
»0.4 

>a2 

>0.1 
>0.0 
»1.2 

* 



tXk DiU biMd OD qutition 5i. DbUU uy not idd to toUl biettN of rouodiiv. flfures 
in pirtDtlMMi refer to hOQaebddf In the group, 
^btlute, biMdttstrooraiboutlOGrfeifer uiiple ceiei, li ititlstieillir unrellible. 

TaMi22. Moitlinpmttnei^ 

(Firoiit dlitrMli)n of insvera b; bcneetoU n fpoodente) 



BooNbold elieneterijtlc 



bdroMtel Puhlle Indeqiiite Influx of Froblev with Other ind 
Mil' IhffiCt perUiig problen Crlie tnneportitlon 8cl»ol8, shopping bid elenentB nel^rs not iviUibli 



UlhoUoldi ($4,700) 

llCi I 

ifeiti (;i)300) 

Bliek 2,^ 

ouw (no) 

Um thin 13.000 (9,400) 
»3,00O.|7,499 16,400) 
I7,500.«,999 (5,800) 
tlO,00O'tU,999 (10,000) 
115,00M24,999 6,ioo; 
125,000 or Hn (l,600 
ktmlliUi (;,400) 

TictiilMtioo «qptrlincf 
MilctMiid (31,300) 
Vlctliiiid (TkM) 



100.0 


9.1 ' 


29.2 


21.2 


1.6 


4.8 ' 


'6.1 


19.8 


8.1 


100.0 


9.2 


29.3 


21.7 


1.5 


4.4 


' 6.3 


19.*8 ■ 


7.8 


100.0 


»5.1 ^ 


28.7 


17.7 


12.8 


»11.4 


»3.9 


17.3 


13.0 


100.0 


»15.0 . 


'27.5 


13.8 


'7.5 


M1.3 

( 


»0.0 


^23.8 


>11.3 


100.0 


8.1 


24.2 


29.4 


M.4 


4.4 


4.7 


18.2 


9.7 


100.0 


8.8 1 
9.^ ' 


26.5 


25.4 


»1.6 


. 4.8 


7.9 


•18.0 


7.1 


100.0 


31.: 


24.5 


»2.8 


i2.8 


»4.0 


18.8 


6.3 


100.0 


9.9 


'34.2 


14.1 


/>1.6 


3.8 


5.1 


23.2 


8.2 


100.0 


12.1 ^ 


36.1 


9.5 


»1.5 


5.7 


»4.7 


19.4 


11.1 


100.0 


M2.2 


25.8 


>8.0 


>0.0 


>12.0 


»7.8 


24.2 


»9.9 


100.0 


>5.0 


28.5 


21.5 


M.3 


6.7 


8.8 


21.5 


, 6.7 


100.0 


8.8 


32.2 


'i8:i 


2.1 


' 4.8 


6.4 


19.9 


7.7 


100.0 


-9.4 


25.5 


2;.2 




• 4.9 


5.9 


19.6 


8.6 



BQi Dlti buid on qaiition $1. DttiU^rnot^iUtototilbecittiiof ro^^ Flfirei in piMtbaiei refer to houieboldi in the gr^ 
^btlMti, hiied on lero or on ibout 10 or fever cuiif ii ititiitiaUj unreliible. 
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dOM In th« niighborhood 

(jgewt dlitrlbBtlcn of tB^mt bgr bouaeboU re^ondents^ 



BouNhdld cbilftcUristle 



01 bambdta (160,700) 

m» (150,500) 
HUck 7|300) 
Otbtr (3,O0O|^ 

Anquil fMUy lactM 
^ thus ^,000 (25,100) 
13,00047,499 47,300) 
17,50049,999 (15,400) 
110,000414,999 (28,800) 
^5,000424,999 20,100) 
$25,000 or icn (5,900) 
lot mllable (18,200) 

VletlilMtioa nptrienee 
lot vlct^ed (100,300) 
Vletiiiiid (60,400) 



lotti 


Xe0 


10 


Not nriilible 








L 

r 


100.0 


74.7 . 


24.7 


1 , 

0.6 


100.0 


64.1 


34*2 




100.0 . 


72.6 






100.0 


68.4 


30.1 ' 


1' l 

u 


100.0 


76.7 


22.8 


% 


100.0 


74.6 


24.7 


»0.8 


100.0. , 


74.1 


25.7 


»0.2 


100.0 


72.0 


27.7 


»0.3 


100.0 


75U,. 


24.6 ' 


»0.0 


IX.O 


77.6 


21.4 


»0.9 


100.0 


■ 74.4 




0.6 


100.0 


73.8 


. 25.5 


0.7 



BTb Diti bued on qMStlon 6i. OoUil ol^ not add to totil beoiuse of rounUog. Figures 
in pinoth«M8 refer to bouMbolde In the group. . 
>I|tiMtit biaed on lero or cn ibout 10 or fever sinple ceeee, Is stitletlcally uni^eble. 



TiMe 24. Moit bnportint reaeon tor net doing major toed shopping In the neighborhood 

(Percmt distribution of umn by household napondents) 



HooMbold ehinetwriitlc 



lotal 



No neighborhood stores 



Indequate stores 



High prices 



Cri» 



Rot eiallihU 



iUbottieholds (40,400) 

IMI.' 

Miite ()7.100) 

Bltck 2,500) 

Otter (800) 

lOMil fMdlr ineo«e 

IM thv) 13,000 (7,600) 
ei00O-t7,499 10,800) 
1^.500-19,999 (3,800) 



110,OCO-<i4,999 
I15,(k)0-I24.999 
I35il00 or I 



7,400 
5.600 
1.500) 




~ (25.000) 
(15^) 



100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.Q 
100.0 
100.0 
100.-0 
1C0.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 



26.7 



25.9 
38.8 
»22.8 

20.3 
28.0 

23.5 
24.9 
23.1 
44.3 
40.4 

28.5 
23.8 



32.8 

32.9 
34.0 
»22.8 



19.4 
30.9 
38.0 
36.7 
U.5 
39.9 
32.4 

32.0 
3ft.l 



24.S 

25.0 
20.4 
»31.6 

19.4 
26.8 

29.3 
28.8 

29.5 
^6.8 
17.7 

22.6 
28.4 



1.1, 

1.2 
»0.0 
»0.0 

»0.8 
»1.6 
»0.8 
»0.8 
»0.5 
»0.0 
»2.6 



1.3 
»0.8 



U.6 

U.9 
»22.8 

40.0' 
12.7 
8.4 
8.8 
»2.3 
»9.0 
»6.9 

15.6' 
12.8 



■Bi Ikti UmI « fititlai 6i . OitoHajr not idd to toUlbeeeuse or rounding. Fifm iTperentheses refer to households in the troup. 
^-^litiate, biiid OB uro or on%bOQ( 10 or fiMr n^Oi eini, ii it^tlstieaUj unreliable. 



Tablt28. Pitltffid loeption for giMrpI iMrehindiM ihoppl^ 

(Pire«it dlftribuUoa of iBiMn by hooaibQU rt^^ 
BouMbOld etainettrlitle 



JOlhooMboidf (160,700) 



bet 



BUek 
Other 



150,500) 

7,300 

(3,000) 



Imil f udlj incoM 
Uuthn 13,000 (25.100) 
$3,000-17,499 47,300 
$7,5P0M9,999 Hrni 
.$10,000-$14,999 
Sl5,00O-t2^999 
125,000 or wn 



as, 600) 
20,100) 
5,900) 



lotanilahlt (18,200) 

VietlilMtlon npfrianct 

lobvlcUfllisd (100,300) 
, Vietiasad (60,400) 





flbburbin or 
ml^borhood 


DOMRtOMD 


KotiviiUblfl 


lOO.O 


53.6 


42.8 


3.4 


100.0 


54.9 


U.9 *• 


3.2 


100.0 


^ 31.4 


61.2 


7.4 


jlOO.O 


53.0 


43^ . 


*3.1 


100.0 


39.3 


57.3 


3.4 


100.0 


50.4 


47.7 


1.9 


100.0 




39.2 


3.3 


100.0 


^ 66.3' 


30.9 


2.7 


100.0 


63^6 


32.1 


4.4 


100.0 


47.7 


46.0 


6.4 


100.0 


50.4 


kU 


6.5 


100.0 


50.6 


45.9 


3.3 


100.0 


58.7 


.37.7 


3# 



mXt DtiU btiAl on qiMstion 7*. ny not add to tottl because of rounding. Figures 

In parentbaaei refer to household^ in the group. / 
'^IvtlMte, based on about 10 or -feNer-aaifile cues, is statistically unreliable. 
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hliiiukiirtw(ofiiilglibortiood)(V(toiy^^ \ 



(tatttt 41itrlhtU« of 



IKUr litUr Nor* iHUr mImUob, Crlii la bttir fntw tion$, ouwr «1 

Ibtil pirtdjii trMpartitlon eonr«l«l tat* ttdr*( ot^ IociUm itort hovi tHUr prlcii loeiUoit tu. not miUiUi 



tiiw>i» HwirtirtiUc 

(of Qtj^^tofteod) 

0Mr (1,ID0) 

UMttiil)^ (f.90O) 
Mfitt^MI 0O.I00) 
IT,JflM»iWI (1,900) 

SJiOlboriwi (2,100) 
^ MiNllMo (9,W) 

llftMlii (3S.)G0) 



ijoo; 



IM 

UNttaOABO (I4,tf0) 
0^,4M U,)00) 

IM««MU (7,100) 



MfUHMm (U.100) 
flltMlK (a.Too) 



100.0 


22.0 






f .7 


10.1 


1 n 

ilV 


K)0.0 


2i.4 
13,) 


2.3 
»1.7 


• 

45.3 


7.7 


>o.3 


1.0 


ioo.q 


31.7 


>12.2 




'2,5 


100.0 




<2.0 


44.3 


111.4 


I0;0 


>0.0 


100.0 




1.9 


12.7 


7.3 


to fl 


in 1 


100.0 


22.3 


2.9 


40.3 




»0.5 




1C0.0 


2J.3 






7.6 


*0.0 


M.5 


IWtO 






46,9 


i.3 


>OfO 


100.0 






49.1 


6.0 






100.0 


3>.3 


M.l 


45.3 


, »3.5 


«1.2 


'0.0 


100.0 


30.6 


>2.6 


50.6 


7.2 


>0.7 


' >0,0 


100.0 


22.4 1 


3.1 


4^.3 


7.2 


»0.1 


1.0 


too.o 


2U ^ 


1.0 


43.0 




*0.6 


1.1 


100.0 


O.J 


11.5 


42.6 ^ 


20.0 


»0.0 


•0.2 


100.0 


O.i 


11.7 


42.0 


20.3 


»0.l 


'0.2 


100.0 


»0.0 


13.J 


50.5 


16.3 


»0.0 


0.7 


100.0 


»o.o' 


24.2 


43.1 


115.1 


»0.0 


»0.0 



100.0 *0.2 

100^ >0.1 

100.0 n.i 

100.0 >1.0 

'100.0 lU 

100.0 to.o 

100.0 >04 



100.0 >0.6 
tOO.0 K1.4 



U.l 
23.1 
19.0 
12.9 

U.1 
»6,0 
1.2 



19.J 
li.) 



)9.7 
O.J 
47.7 
fl.l 
4D.1 
35.5 
4DA 

41.4 
45.0 



16.1 
16.6 
19.6 
23.6 
24.7 
43.0 
19.6 



194 
21.2 



>0.2 
»0.0 
»0.0 
»0.0 
»0.0 
»0J3 
»0.0 

»0.1 
»0.0 



»0.0 
»0.1 
M.l 
>0.0 
»0.0 

»o.o 

^).4 

»0.2 
»0.1 



10.6 

9.9 0 
27.3 
21.5 

U.7 
13.6 

8.6 

9.2 

5.a 

'2.4 
1.0 



S.I 

8.2 
»7.1 
>5.9 
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Survey inslninMiit 



. Pbnn NCS 6. the altitude survey instrument, 
comaim two batteries of questions. The first of 
these* covering items 1 through 7. was used to 
elicit data from a knowledgeable aduH member of 
each househoU 0*e., the household respondent). 
Oiestions 8 dnougb 16 were asked diiectty tit 



• there was no provision for proxy res- 



ponses on behalf 6f nidividuals who were absent 
or incHpacilaled during the interviewir« period. 

Data on the characteristics . of those inter- 
viewed, as wen as details coiicemn« any experi- 
ences at victims of the measured crimes, w^ere 
gathered with separate iiMlruments, Forms NCS 3 
and 4, which were administe^ immediately after 
NCS 6. Fonowmg b a facsimilf of the tatter ques- 
tionnaire; suppiemenlal iorma were avaitaMe for 

,use m households wliere more dum three persons 
were interviewed. Facsimiles of Forms NCS 3 
and 4 have not been inchided in this report, but 

^ dan be found m Cmmud VktiadiMikm Surveys in 
MhmcMpoUsp 1977. 




i member ape 16 and over,' tnchid- 
mM respondent. UnHke the proce- 
in the victimization component of 
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Technical information ^ 

and reliability of the estimates 

Survey results contained in this piiMcation are 
based on data gathered during earfy from 
persofif residing within the city limits of Minnea- 
polis, lrK:luding those living in certain types 'of 
group quarters, such as dormitories, rooming 
houses, and religious group dwellings. Nonresi- 
dents of the city, ynrluding tourists and commut- 
ers« did not fall within the scope of the survey. 
Similarly, cre%members of merchant vessels. 
Armed Forces personnel living in military bar- 
racks, and institutionalized persons, such as 
correctii>nal facility inmates, were not under con- 
sideration. With t^ffse exceptions, all persons age 
16 and over living in units designated for the sam- 
ple were eligible to be interviewed. 

Each intervie%^r*s first contact with a unit se- 
lected for the survey was in person, and. if it 
were not possible to secure interviews with all eli- 
gible members of the household during the initial 
visit, interviews by telephone were permissible 
thereafter. Proxy responses were not permitted 
for the attitude Mirvey. Survey records were pro- 
cessed and wpff0ited. yielding results represent;^ 
tivc both of /he city's populatibff a« a whole asia 
of various fe(^iors within the population. Because 
they are based on a sample survey rather than a 
complete enumeration, the results are estimates. 

8«mpl« d—kgn and slz« 

Estimates from the survey are based on data 
obtained from a stratified sampl^. The basic frame 
from which the attitude sample was drawn — the 
city's complete housing inventory, as determined 
by the 1970 Census of Population and Housing- 
was the Santas that ffcr the victimization survey. 
A determinatiolr"wt%f*-Ai;ide that a sample roughly 
half the size of the victimization sample would 
yiekl enough attitudinal data on which to ba'se re- 
liahjj^ estimates. For the purpose of selecting the 
victi0iization sample, the city*s housirfg units 
were distributed among 105 strata on the basis of 
various characteristics. (Xrcupied units, which , 
comprised the majority, were grouped into 100 
strata defined by a combination A the following 
characteristics: type of tenure (owned or rented): 
number of hc>u%ehi>ld members (five categories )^ 
household mci>me (five categories), and race of 



head of househokJ (white pr other than white). 
Housoig units vacant at the tune of the Census 
were assigned to an additional four#trata« Mbere 
they were distributed on the basis of rintal oc 
property value. A single stratum incof^9f»ted 
group quarters. 

To account for units built after the 1970 Cen- 
sus, a sample was drawn, by means of an inde- 
pendent clerical ^operation, of permits issued f6r 
the construction^ of residential housing within the 
city. ;^is enabled the proper representation in the 
survey of persons occupying housing buih after 
1970. 

In order to develop the half sample required for 
the attitude survey,, each unit was randomly as- 
signed to I of 12 panels, with uni^s in the first 6 
panels being designated for the attitude survey. 
This procedure resulted in the selection of 5,940 
housing unitsr. During the survey period. 753 of these 
units were found to be vacant, demolished, convert- 
ed to nonresidential use. temporarily cxxupied by 
nonresidents, t^r otherwise ineligible for both the 
victimization and attitude surveys. At an additional 
222 units visited by interviewers it vvas impossible to 
conduct interviews because the cKcupants could 
not be reached after repeated caW.s. did not wish to 
participitte in the survey, or were unavailable f<ir 
other reasons. Therefore, interviews were taken 
with the occupants of 4.965 housing units. an<f the 
rate of p;ulicipation among units qt^lified for in- 
terviewing was 95 7 percent. Partfl|bting units 
were occupied by a total of 9.151 fiersons age 16 
and over, or an average of I.K4 residents of the 
relevant ;iges per unit. Interviews were conducted 
with H.794 of these pers<»ns. resulting in a response 
rate of 96. 1 percent among eligible residents. 

Estimation pro€;edure 

f>ata records generated by the attitude survey 
were assigned cither of two set. of final tabulation 
weights, one for ifj^ records of individual respon- 
dents and another for those of household respon- 
dents. In each case, the final weight was the prod- 
uct oT two elements — a factor of roughly twice 
the weight used in tabulating victimization data 
estimates and a ratio estimation factor. The fol- 
lowing steps determined the tabulation weight for 
personal victimization data and were, therefore, 
an integral part of the estimation procedure for 
attitude data gathered from individual respon- 
dents; (I) a basic weight, reflecting the selected 
unit's probability of bein^included in the sani^; 
(2) a factor to compensate for the subsamplmgbf 
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ufliU, a situalkm U|at arose in instances where the 
interviewer discovered many more units at the 
sample address than had been listed in the de- 
cenntaJ Census; (3) a within-household noninter- 
view adjustment to account for situations where 
at least one but not all eligible persons in a house- 
hold were interviewed; (4) a household noninter- 
view adjustment to account for households quaJi- 
to participate in the survey but from which an 
interview was not obtained; ($) a household ratio 
estimate ^|actor for bringing estimates developed 
from the sample of 1970 housing units into adjust- 
ment with the complete Census count of such un- 
iU; and (6) a population ratio estimate factor that 
brought the sample estisnate into accord with post- 
Census estimates of the population age 12 and 
over and adjusted the data for possiMe biases 
resulting from undercoverage or overcoverage of 
tbe population. 

The household ratio estimation procedure (step 
5) achieved a slight reduction in the extent of 
sampling variability, thereby reducing the margin 
of error in the tabulated survey results. It also 
compensated for the ej^clusion from each stratum 
of any households already included in samples for 
certain other Census Bureau programs. The 
household ratio estimator vAs not applied to inter- 
view records gathered ffi^m residents of group 
quarters or of units constructed after the Census. 
For househoW victimization data (and attitude 
data from household respon^nts), the final 
weight incorporated all of the steps described 
above except the third and sixth. 
^ The ratio estimation factor, second element of 
the final weight, wus an adjustment for bringing 
data from the attitude survey (which, as indicat- 
ed» was based on a half sample) into accord with 
data from the victimization survey (ba^d on the 
whole sample). This adjustment, required because 
the attitude sample was randomly i^)nstructed 
from the victimization sample » was fsed for the 
age. sex. and race characteristics of respondents. 

rtoUabWIy of ••thlNitM 

As previously rilted. survey Results contained 
in this report are estimates. Oespite the precau- 
tions taken ft) minimize sampling variability, the 
estimates are subject to errors arising from the 
f&et thaf^ihe sample employed was only one of a 
large number of possible samples of equal size 
that could have been used applying the same 
sample design and selection procedures. Esti- 



mates derived from different samples may vary 
soinewhat; they also may differ from figures de- 
veloped from the averse of all possible samples, * 
' even if the surveys were administered with the 
same schedules, instructions, and interviewers. 

The standard error of a survey estimate is a 
measur^of the variation among estimates from all 
possible 'samples and is, therefore, a gauge of the 
precision with which the estimate frpm a particu- 
lar sample approximates the average result of all 
possible samples. The estimate and its associated 
standard error may be used to construct a confi- 
dence interval, that is. an interval having a pre- 
scribed probability that it would include the aver- 
age result of all possible samples. The average 
^ value of all possible Samples may or may not be 
contained in any particular computed interval. 
However, the chances are about 68 out of 100 
that a survey-derived estimate would differ from 
the average result of all possible samples by less 
than one standard error. Similarly, the chances 
are about 90 out of 100 that the difference would 
b|^less than 1.6 times the standard error; about 95 
out o;f lOQ that the difference would be 2.0 times 
the standard error; and 99 out of 100 chances that 
it would be less than 2.5 times the standard error. 
The 68 percent confidence interval is defined as 
the range of ~ values given by the estimate minus 
the standard error and the estimate plus the stand- 
ard error: Ihe chances arc 68 in 1(X) that the aver- 
age value of all possible samples would fall within 
that range. Similarly, the 95 percent confidence 
interval is defined as the esfAnate plus or minus 
two standard errors. 

In addition to sanopling error, the estimates pre- 
sented in this report are subject to^^r\gampiing 
error, chiefly affecting the accuracy of the distinc-, 
tion between victims and nonvictim^. A major 
source of nonsampling error is related to the abili- 
ty of respondents to recall whether or not they 
were victimized during the 12 months prior to the 
time4>f interview. Research on recall indicates 
that the ability to remember a crime varies with 
the time interval between victimizittion and inter- 
view, the type of crime, and, perhaps, the socio- 
demographic characteristics of the respondent. 
Taken ti>gether. recall problems may result in an 
understatement of the "true" number of victim- 
ized persons and households, as defined for the 
purpose of this report. Another source of non- 
sampling error pertaining to victimization experi- 
ence involves telescoping, or bringing within the 
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appropriate 12-month refctencc period v>ctmiza- 
tions thai occurred before or after the close of the 
period. 

Although the proems of recall and telescoping 
probably weakeifi^ the difTereniiation between 
victims and notuvictims, these would not have 
affected the data on personal attitudes or behav- 
ior. Nevertheless, such data may have been af- 
fected by nonsampling errors resulting from in- 
complete or erroneous responses, systematic mis- 
takes introduced by interviewers, and injproper 
coding and processing of data. Many of these er- 
rors also would occur in a complete census. Qual- 
ity control measures, such as interviewer observa- 
tion and a reinterview program, as well as edit 
procedures in Ihe field and ai the clerical and 
compter processing stages, were utilized to keep 
such errors at an acceptably k>w level. As calcu- 
lated for this survey, the standard errors pmially 
measure only those random nonsampling errors 
arising from response and interviewer errors; they 
do not, howev^, lake into account any systemat- 
ic biases in the data. > 

Regarding the reliability of data, it shoukJ be 
noted that ^imates based on zero or on about 10 
or fewer sample cases have been considered unre- 
MaMe. Siich estimates are identified in footnotes 
to the data tables and were not used for purposes 
of analysis in this report. For Minneapolis, a mini- 
mum weighted estimate of 300 was considered 
statistically rriiable, as was an/ percentage based 
on such a figure. 

Coffiputaflon and application 

of ttiajitandard error ^ 

For survey estimates relevant to either the indi- 
vidual or household respondents, standard errors 
displayed on tables at the end of this appendix 
can be u^ed for gauging sampling variability. 
These errors are approximations and suggest an 
order of magnitude of the standard error rather 
than the precise error associated with any given 
estiin|^e. Table f^contains standard error approxi- 
fnations applicable to information from individual 
respondents and Table II gives errors for data de- 
rived from household respondents. For percen- 
tages not specifically listed in the tables, linear 
interpolation must be used to approximate the 
stanciard error. 

To illustrate the application <c>f standard errors 
in measuring sampling variabiUty, t^ela Table I in 
Ifcit Mport-«bows that 72.5 percent of all Minnea- 
iPlliJ!esiJcnt»jige 16 and over (290,700 persons) 



believed crime in the Ujiited States had increased. 
Two-way linear interpol^ion of data listed in Ta- 
ble I would yiekl a standard error of about 0.S 
percent. ConsequentlyTchaiices are 68 out of 100 
that the estimated percentage of 72.S would be 
within 0.5 percentage points of the average result 
from all possible samples; i.e.', the 68 percent 
confidence interval associated with the estimate 
woukl be from 72.0 to 73.0. Furthermore, the 
chances are 95 out of 100 that the estimated per- 
centage woukl be roughly within 1.0 percentage 
point of the average for all samples; i.e., the 95 
percent confidence interval woukl |^ about 71.5 
to 73.5 percent. Standard errors aSciaied with 
data from household respondents are calculated in 
the same manner, using Table II. 

In comparing iwo sample estimates, the stand- 
ard error of the difference between the two figures 
is approximately equal to the square root of the 
sum of the squares of the standard errors of each 
e.stimale considered separately. As an example. 
Data Table 12 shows that 41.0 percent of males 
and 13.1 percent bPfemales fell very safe when 
out alone in the neighborhood at night, a differ- 
ence of 27.9 peicentage points. The standard er- 
ror for each estimate, determined by interpola- 
tion, was about 0.9 (males) and 0.6 (females). 
Using the formula described previously, the 
standard error of the difference between 41.0 and 
13.1 percent is expressed as ^C0i9)2 + (0.6)2, 
which equals approximately 1.0. Thus, the confid- 
ence interval al one standard error around the 
difference of 27.9 woukl be from 26.9 to 28.9 
(27.9 plus or minus 1.0) and al two standard er- 
rors from 25.9 to 29.9. The ratio of a difference to 
its standard error defines a value that can be equal- 
ed to a level of significance. For example, a ratio 
of about 2.0 (or mtve) denotes that the difference 
is significant al the 95 percent confidence level (or 
higher); a ratio ranging between about 1.6 and 2.0 
indicates that the difference is significant at a 
confkience level between 90 and 95 percent; and a 
ratio of less than ^boul 1.6 defines a level of con- 
fidence below 90 percent. In the above example, 
the ratio of the difference (27.9) to the standard 
error (1.0) is equs^lo 27.9, a figure well above the 
2.0 minimum level of confidence applied in this 
report. Thus,<iil was concluded that the difference 
between the Iwo proportions was statistically sig- 
nificant. For data gathered from household res- 
pondents, th^^ significance of differences between 
two sample estinuites §• tested4>y the same proce- 
diirc. using standard errors in Table II. 
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Table 11. Household respondent data: Standard error approximatloni (or e|||iiied percentag^^ 
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Ag«— The appropriate age category is deier- 
by each respondent's age as of the last day 
odtlkp men I h preceding ihe interview. 

inual family bicofne-'tncludes the income 
of the household head and all other related per- 
^» residing in the same household unit. Goms 
^he} 12 months preceding the interview and in- 
?s wages, salaries, net income from business 
^farm, pensions, interest, dividends, rent, and 
"^ny other form of monetary income. The income 
ot persons unrelated to the head of household is 
e9^de.d.^ ' " 4 . 
A^^uH— An ufiUWfuj^physkai'attack^ whether 
, Aggravated or simple, upoii, a person. Includes 
' atteqipted assault with or without a weapon. Ex- 
clu^<;« rape and attempt<id ra|^, «^ well a<^ attacks 
invplvvng theft or/ attempted theft, wliich are das- 
^/si&fd ais robf)ery.\ * ♦ * 

Burglary :-lij[il<»>vful or forcible entry of a resi- 
dent, usually,' but not necessarily, 'attend<|pby 
ihefj^ Includes, at tempted /orcible entr 
f \^Centr^l' cHyVrfe* largDnit city of*V standard 
mitlro|H>titan statistical area ^SMSA). 

•Com^nlty r»UlkMia-,4Kefers to queslk|fn « 14b 
tways U ini^roving police perU(^nce) Ind ini^^ 
VUides two fesponse categoriesf^Bc' m^ cour- * 
^j^)us, ^iimpravd attittute,. com^luniry ^lations 
*'and **DonM discriminate/* 
^f: Downtow^ shopping area 
ping Klistricf of the cijv wjiere the respondent 
lives. "> ' ♦ 




- The central .shop- 
wiicre 



EvaMng 

meW avail 



rants 



rce'jwc*dm 




ntartaifiinant--Refe 



f^s fo tfntertain- 
ypublic places, stfch as& restau< 
^ling alleys, n^tduhs, bars, 
etc. Rxcludes club meetings, 
chopping, anct^^iaJ visits lb the hoUies of rela- 
tives or'>.'aci4u^tan(;es. TT ' ^ " • . 
^Qaiiaral marchandlsa afiOflplna-^l^efers to 
Hhi)|:|pifig for gcxHlsSDther'' th^^ food, such as clo- 
'ihing, furnitujre, housewares, ^'etc. *^ , . 
. Haad d holiifalipid — Fim* dajisificaiion purpiis" 
ejC, only one individual per houMiKold pan be the 
head' person^ In husband-wife households, the 
, husband '^arbiiraVily is considered i6^^be llie hc^. 

In other hous^h^ds; the head person^itjfl^ indivi- ' 
rdiial regarded by its members; generally, that 
\(>erson is the uhief breadwinner. ^ 
' ribuaahold — Consists of the occupants of sepa< 
rate living quarters Qieeting either (:>f tf>e following 
criteria (I) Person^, whether present or teniip6yar- 



ily absent, whose usual place of residence is the 
housing unit in question, or (2) Persons staying in 
the housing unit who have no usual place of resi- 
dence elsewhere. 

Household attitude- questions^l tems I 
through 7 of Form NCS 6. For households that 
consist of more than one member, the questions 
apply to the entire household. 

Household larceny— Theft or attempted theft 
of property or cash from a residence or its imme- 
diate vicinity. Forcible entry, attempted forcible 
entry, or unlawful entry ^ not involved. 

Household respondnit--A knowledgeable 
adult^ member of the household, most frequently 
the head of hotjsehold or that person's spouse. 
For each househokJ, such a person answers the 
'^household attitude questions.** 

Individual attitude questions— Items 8 
through 16 of Form NCS 6. The questions apply 
to each person, not the entire household. 
* Individual respondent— Each person age 16 
and^over, including tlW household respondent, 
who participates in the survey. All such persons 
answer the '"individual attitude questions.** 
Y Local poHco— llie police force in the city 
where t^ respondent lives at the time of the in- 
terview. * 

^ M^ior food shopping— Refers to shopping for 
lhe^l)ulk of the household's groceries. 

MIeasured crimes — For ihe purpose of this 
rep<>rt, the offenses are ranfei personal robbery, 
> assault, >;rsonal larceny, btfrglary, household lar- 
ceny, and motor vehicle theft, as determined by 
4he victimization component of |he survey. In- 
citfdes bofh completed and attempted acts that 
- (occurred d^fring the months prior to the month 
of intervicEw. 

'Hdtor veMkle theft — Stealing or unauthorized 
taking of a motor vehicle, including attempts at 
such act<i. ; Motor vehicles include automobiles, 
trucks, motorcycles, and any other motorized 
vehiclei legally allowed on public roads and high- 
ways. 

lghi>orhood — The general vicinity of the 
pondent*s dwelling. The boundaries of a neigh- 
hoixl define an area with which the respondent 
i()entifi^s. 

. Hon victim — See **Not victimized,** below. 

Not victimised — For the purpose of this report, 
persons not categorized as ' victimized** (see be- 
low) are. considered "not victimized.** 
OBefMler — The perpeivator of a crime. 
Operational practices— Refers to question 14b 
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(wMy% of iiiiprovint police ' perfonnance) and in-, 
dudes four response calegories.: ^^Concentrate on 
more important duties, serious crime, etc.**; ''Be 
more prompt, responsive, "Need more 

traffic control**; and ''Need more policemen of 
particular type (foot, car) in certain areas or at 
certain times.** 

Faraonal IWMfiy— Theft or attempted theft of 
property or cash, either with contact (but without 
force or threat of force) or without direct contact 
between victim and offender. 

P^raonwai raaow caa Refers to question 14b 
(ways of improving police performance) and in- 
- eludes two response categories: "Hire more pol- 
icemen** and *'lmprove training, raise qualifica- 
tions or pay, recruitment policies.** 

Bmcm — Deterntmed by the interviewer uK>n 
observation, an^asked only about persons snot 
related to the nead of household who were not 
present at the time of interview. The racial cate- 
gories distinguished are white. Mack, and other. 
The category "other** consists mainly of Ameri- 
can Indians and/or persons of Asian ancestry. 

Rap« — Carnal knowledge through the use of 
force or the threat of force, including attempts. 
Statutory rape (without force) is excluded. In- 
chides both heterosexual and homosexual rape. 

Rat« of victlfiiixation— -See "Victimization 
ratcV* betow. 

RobMry— Theft or attempted theft, directly 
from a person, of property or cash by force or 
threat of force, with or without a weapon. 

Sarlaa vicllwlaatiGiia — ^Three or more criminal 
events similar, if not identicjd, in nature and in- 
curred by a person unable to identify separately 
the details of eatifH aqt, or, in some cases, to re- 
count accurately total number of such acts. 
The term is applicable to each of the crimes mea* 
sured by the victimization component of the sur- 
vey. 

Suburban or naighborhoo d ahopiplng 

uraM — Shopping centers or districts either out* 
side the city limits or in oiltlying areas of the city 
near the respondent*s residence. 

Vteflm— See "Victimized,** bek>w. 

VIcMmlaation — A specific criminal^ act as it 
aifects a single victim, whether hi person or house- 
hold. In criminal acts against persons, the number 
of victimizations is determined by^'the number of 
victims of such acts. Each criminal act against a 
household is assumed to involve a single victim, 
the affected househoM. 



Vldlmization rate — For cri^ies against persons, 
the victimization rate, a me«ure of occurrence 
among population groups at risk, is computed on 
the basis of the number of victimizations per 
1,000 resident population age 12 and over. For 
cri|aes against households, victimization rates are 
calculated on tl|e basis of the number of victimi- 
zatioris per 1,000 households. 

VI c tlm la ad — For the purpose of this report, 
persons are regarded as "victimized^* if they meet 
either of two criteria: (I) They personally experi- 
enced one or more of the following criminal vic- 
timizations during the 12 months prior to the 
month of interview: rape, personal robbery, as- 
sault, or personal larceny. Or, (2) they are mem- 
bers of a household that experienced one or more 
of the following criminal victimizations during the 
same time frame: burglary, household larceny, or 
motor vehicle theft. 
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U^. DEPARTMENT Of JUSTICE 
LAW ENFOneEMEirr ASStSTAMCE AOMINItTfUTION 

USER EVALUATION QUESTIONNAIRE 



MinnMpoiU: Public AttHudts About Crimt 



Otar fUadtr: 

Th« Um Bnfwfmmn Atsistanct Administration is inttrtstad in your co mn ntntt and suggastions 
about tliis raport Wa t^va provided this fonn for whatavar opinions you wish to axprass about it. Ptt^ 
cut out both of thasa pagas, stap^ tham togathar on ona comar, and fold so that tha Law E nfo r c amant 
Assistanca Administration addrass appears on tha outsida. Aftar folding, usa tapa to saal dosad. No 
postaga ttMtnp is nacassary. 

Thank you for your halp. ^ 



1. For what purposa did you usa this raport? 



2. For that purposa, tha raport- DMat most of my naads DMat soma of my n99d$ □ Mat nona of my naads 



3. How will t^ raport ba usaf ul to you? 

^ □ TMching matsrial 



□ R«f«r«^« for articl* or report Q yvjH ^ ^ u^^, ^ f^j^ mip/Min) . 
Q GwMrai information ^ 



□ Criminol iutticc program planning 



4. Which parts of tha report, if any. ware difficult to undarsund or usa? How could thay ba ii^ovad? 



6. Can you point out specific parts of tha text or Aa notas that ara not dear or tarms that naad to ba dafinad? 



do 



t. Ar« ttim wvys thit rtport could bt ifnprovtd that you hm not montionod? 




7. PlMM MiggMt olhtr topics you would Vtk% to sec addressed in future analytic reports using National Crime 
Survey victlmitation and/or attitude data. ^ 



S. In what capacity did you use this report? 

Bile— tlie, 'A 

□ 

□ l 

G Crimlfiel |uiilee lewisy wwploy— 

□ O siwwiaii u eUwr thm cfkmkml |u«ttoe » Specify ^ 

□ i 



9. If yw ut«i liiit raport m a oovariNnwitiy MnployM, pIbM indiem Hm Iwd of govmim^nt 

□ County 
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